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were destroying the physical and mental vigor of the workers, did not begin to change until the workers organized. The legislation abolishing child labor, protecting female labor, safe-guarding dangerous machinery, establishing workmen's compensation, only came after labor became well organized and had established union shops. The shorter workday, the minimum wage rate, the setting of piece prices by the committee and the foundrymen, only came into existence with the organizing of union foundries. If the non-union shops in the industries had established better conditions for their employes than existed in union shops, there would be no effective trade-union movement. The very existence of an active, practical, intelligent, well-organized and well-financed trade-union movement is the strongest argument in existence to prove that the so-called open shop failed to establish as beneficial conditions for the workers as those which exist in plants where the workers are well organized.
CLOSED SHOP VERSUS OPEN SHOP1
The increasing activity of trade unions in pressing their claims for recognition at the present time is resulting in a renewal of the discussion of the merits of the closed shop versus the open shop. The campaign against the closed shop was so successful in certain industries a dozen or more years ago that the movement itself seems to have lost momentum because of its success. Just now, with unprecedented demands for all grades and classes of labor, the workers seem to have regained a part of their lost bargaining power and to have been placed, temporarily at least, in a position to again demand recognition from those employers who for a generation have refused to meet with the representatives of organized labor. Hence the reappearance of the arguments for and against the closed shop.
For the most part this discussion is conducted by employers or their representatives, and is therefore stated in the terminology common to that group. But even when the press and the public give attention to the question, we are accustomed to accept the employers' definitions of the terms open shop and closed shop, apparently without stopping to inquire whether or not they are correct. We ignore labor's substitute terms which, al-
1 By H. E. Hoagland. American Economic Review. 8:752-62. December, 19x8.